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Part I 


February « 1943 


On Pigeon Creek 


CHARLIE MAY SIMON 
Illustrations by Woodi Ishmael 


Saran and Abe were alone in the cabin at 
Pigeon Creek, waiting. For a long time they 
had waited, counting the days and then the 
weeks as they passed, for their father’s return. 

He had said, as he set out on foot, with a 
gun thrown over his shoulder and a piece of 
cornbread in his pocket, that he was going far 
away to Kentucky. What fun it would have 
been to go with him, tramping through the 
forest all day, along the narrow trails covered 
with dry leaves and soft pine needles, circling 
around only to hunt wild game for food. And 
at night they could curl up before a warm 
campfire, lulled to sleep by the sound of the 
wind in the trees and the crackling logs as 
they sent out the fragrance of burning wood. 

Abe remembered the journey. from Ken- 
tucky to this place in Indiana. He had ridden 
on the horse behind his father, holding fast 
around his waist, and Sarah had ridden be- 
hind their mother on another horse, with all 
the household goods they could carry wrapped 
in bundles and fastened to these two horses; 
but now this time their father had refused to 
take them. 

“T’ve got to go by myself,” he said. 

The cabin was dark even in the daytime, 
except where the light came through the 
small opening that was their door, and the 
glow of slow-burning wood in the fireplace. 
The cold December wind blew in, causing the 


ashes to fiare up again in flames for a second. 
The ten-year-old boy, gawky and tall for his 
age, sat on a stool near the fire, and with his 
finger, wrote on the smooth dirt floor the 
letter A. Then he wrote out his full name, 
Abraham Lincoln, as he had learned to write 
it the year before at Andrew Crawford’s school 
three miles away. 

Sarah swept the floor with a broom of 
twigs, her long full skirt of linsey-woolsey 
swishing as she bent down to get in the cor- 
ners and under the beds built against the 
walls. She swept the loose dirt and the scraps 
and the bark that fell daily from the log walls 
to the floor, and left them in a heap outside 
the house. Then she climbed the pegs in the 
wall to the loft where she threw the bearskins 
more neatly over the pile of cornhusks where 
Abe and his cousin Dennis slept at night. 
The fried squirrel they had had for supper 
last night and fresh cornpone were warming 
in iron skillets on the hearth. 

The fire burned low and Abe got up, stretch- 
ing his long arms, and went out to chop more 
wood. It seemed he had always had an ax in 
his hand. Since he could remember, he was 
always chopping, chopping at wood that was 
forever burning away in the fireplace, winter 
and summer, where black iron pots boiled and 
simmered on the hearth. He brought a fresh 
supply of wood chips, too, to make red coals 
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Their father set out on foot, saying, “I've got to go by myself.” Why was he leaving them alone again? 


for cooking, but he took care to leave the ax 
outside, for it was bad luck to take a sharp- 
edged tool through a doorway. It meant a 
coffin would be brought out soon, so he had 
heard tell, and he wasn’t taking any chances. 

Then Abe took the wooden bucket, now 
empty, and went down to the spring for water. 
The forest was still and all the living creatures 
were huddled in their caves or holes or in the 
thick underbrush to keep warm. The winter 
birds flew silently overhead looking for what 
food they could find. Abe stopped now and 
then to examine the tracks of a deer or a wild- 
cat in the path. There was no sound except 
the splashing of water in the bucket and the 
noise of his moccasined feet kicking through 
the dry leaves. 

Suddenly a shot rang out and echoed in the 
wilderness. That would be Dennis Hanks, 
his cousin, shooting game for their supper. 
Never did they know what they would have to 
eat at night when Dennis went out in the 
woods with his gun. Sometimes it was a 
squirrel or a rabbit. Sometimes it was a deer 
or a wild turkey or a partridge. Sometimes, 
in the fall, it was a delicious fat bear. Abe 
sang, as he walked the mile from the spring 
back to the house, balancing the heavy bucket 
by holding his free hand far out. He had no 
ear for music and scarce could carry a tune, 
but he liked to hear the sound of his own 
voice singing. 

He lifted the bucket to a high shelf on the 
wall opposite the fireplace. The soap dish 
near it was almost empty for, except for thir- 
teen-year-old Sarah, there were no women 
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folk in the Lincoln household since their 
mother had died. Sarah did the best she 
could, but she could not do the woman things 
about the place, such things as making soap, 
and molding candles, and spinning and weav- 
ing warm blankets and cloth for their clothes. 

Abe sat beside the fire again, idly watching 
his sister as she turned the cornpones in the 
skillet to brown them on the other side. The 
glow of the fire fell on her hair, lighting it to 
a soft gold. In the thoughts of each of them 
there was an unnamed question. Why had 
their father gone back to Kentucky, and when 
was he coming home? 

At first they thought he had gone to look 
for another place to settle. During Abe’s ten 
years they had lived in four different places. 
Was there to be still another one? But Den- 
nis Hanks had said that was not the reason. 

Their father threw out from time to time 
hints of other possibilities. Would he perhaps 
bring back another wife? And, if so, what 
would she be like? Thoughts of his frail 
mother and her quiet, gentle ways came to 
Abe. No one could ever take her place. That 
he knew. And he knew by the serious look in 
her blue eyes that his sister Sarah was think- 
ing the same thing. 

“Why, Sarah, you look as solemn as a pos- 
sum,” Abe teased, using the words he had 
heard Dennis often say. 

And to amuse his sister, he stood up on his 
stool and pretended to be the candidate they 
had heard speak last Fourth of July. 

“Mr. Cheermun, ladies and gentlemun,” he 
began, bowing first to the left, then to the 





right, and then at Sarah. He repeated the 
speech he had heard five months ago, as 
nearly as he could remember it, adding words 
of his own to bring shrieks of laughter from 
his sister. 

“Oh, Abe, you’ll have me laughing fit to kill 
with your antics,” Sarah said as Abe flung out 
his arms in awkward gestures and pleaded 
with her to vote for him, promising things 
impossible to fulfill. 

And because he liked the sound of his own 
voice, imitating the grownups in oratory, he 
made believe he was the circuit rider who 
came sometimes to Pigeon Creek. He preached 
the sermon in the words he had heard, and 
Sarah, closing her eyes, could almost believe 


it was the preacher himself. Then they sang, 


hymns their mother had sung. Sarah blended 
her sweet voice with Abe’s. 

But when the make-believe was over, they 
were solemn again, for they were two lone- 
some children, waiting in the dim cabin on a 
chilly December day. There were no neigh- 
bors close by with children for them to play 
with, and no animals for pets, not even.a cow 
or pigs or chickens about the place. And Den- 
nis spent all his days in the wilderness with 
his gun over his shoulder, so they scarce saw 
him except at mealtime and at night. 

Abe looked up at the figures on the rafters 
where his father had kept his accounts by 
writing with a piece of charcoal, and he tried 
to do these sums in his head. A field mouse 
crept quietly into the room for warmth and 
shelter, scurrying along the table, nearly up- 
setting the saucer of grease with the half- 
burnt wick which gave them light at night. 
There was a sound like that of a footstep on 
the path, and both children rushed to the 
doorway, but it was only a dead twig falling 
from a tree. Then in the distance they heard 
the faint sound of horses drawing a heavy 
wagon. Again they ran to the door, for sel- 
dom did a traveler pass along the lonesome 
little trail that led to their cabin. 

“That must be Pappy,” Abe said breath- 
lessly. 

“How could it be Pappy, when he went off 
afoot?” Sarah replied. 

The noise of the creaking wheels came 
closer, and Abe and Sarah went out on the 
trail. Eagerly they waited, straining their 
eyes to see through the forest. At last the 
wagon, pulled by four horses, came into sight. 
There on the seat was their father, holding 
the reins. Beside him was a woman, tall and 
Straight, with fair, curly hair and blue eyes 








that crinkled in a smile as she waved to them. 
In the back of the wagon, among the piles of 
household goods, were three children, a boy 
and two girls, near their own age. 

Abe and Sarah stood rooted to where they 
were and they heard their father say, “Here’s 
your new mammy, children.” 

The woman smiled at them, and in her 
smile there was affection and sympathy and 
understanding. The children scrambled down 
from the wagon and told their names, Sarah, 
John and Matilda. Now there were playmates, 
and the long days of lonesomeness were over. 

That night, after such a supper as he had 
not eaten in a long time, with the new family 
crowded around the puncheon table, Abe lay 
on a fluffy feather bed with his head resting 
on a feather pillow. He stretched out his 
long, thin body to feel the warmth and the 
softness of it. The moon shone through the 
cracks of the log walls in the loft. Dennis and 
the new boy John slept with him, and he could 
hear their steady breathing. At his feet, the 
pet kitten which the children had brought 
lay purring happily. 

Down below, his father and his stepmother 
slept, and Sarah with the two girls. There 
was new furniture in the cabin now, and a 
new cleanliness and order so that the place no 

(Concluded on page 152) 





“Oh, Abe, you'll have me laughing fit to kill 
with your antics,” cried Sarah over his orations 
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British Children Study the U. 5S. A. 


CHESTER S. WILLIAMS 


‘Tovar Britain is crowded with troops from 
the United Nations—Poles, Free Frenchmen, 
Norwegians, Greeks, Canadians, Australians 
and Americans. On almost any street you can 
see soldiers and fliers and sailors from the far 
corners of the world. British children have 
learned to identify the many different uni- 
forms. They are eager to know about the 
countries where these fighters live, and they 
are especially interested in our nation across 
the Atlantic which is sending so many sol- 
diers and airmen these days. 

The United States is interesting to the Brit- 
ish people for other reasons, too. When bombs 
smashed their houses and burned up their 
belongings—even their clothes—the British 
people found piles of coats, shoes, dresses, 
suits, underwear and warm stockings waiting 
for them. These clothes, which had been sent 
from America, made the children think about 
the United States. 

Fathers and mothers working in factories 
making planes and tanks and shells talk 
about the machines they are using—machines 
from the U. S. A. They call these machines 
“beautiful,” because they work so well. Chil- 
dren want to know about the country where 
such fine machinery is made. 

Every now and then brightly colored tin 
cans are opened in British homes. Vegetables 
and meats were packed in these cans back in 
America. Ships bring this precious food three 
thousand miles across the Atlantic through 
waters where submarines lie in wait. Chil- 
dren want to know about the big country 
where this food is produced. 

Then, too, America is famous for its excit- 
ing motion pictures. Some of these pictures 





might make one think that Americans do 
nothing but ride around in huge motorcars 
and enjoy themselves in grand houses and 
hotels. Other pictures seem to say that the 
Americans ride fast ponies in wild country 
and shoot cattle rustlers most of the time. 
Still other pictures suggest that Americans in 
cities can look out of the windows of their 
houses almost any day and see police racing 
after gangsters. 

All this is quite confusing. No wonder that 
British children often doubt that life in our 
country is really as strange as the Hollywood 
pictures seem to suggest, and want to know 
the truth about the U.S. A. 

Months before the United States was at- 
tacked by Japan, the British schools began to 
stress the teaching of our history. This doesn’t 
mean that nothing about the U. S. A. ap- 
peared in the school books in Britain before 
the war. Children did read about the plant- 
ing of the colonies, the wars with the Indians 
and the French, our War of Independence, 
Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. But 
they learned little about such things as the 
settling of the West, the making of one nation 
out of many races and nationalities, the build- 
ing of cities, and the life of Americans today. 

So meetings were planned in all parts of 
Britain where teachers could talk over sug- 
gestions on how to fit our story into the school 
program. Visiting Americans were called 
upon to tell what they thought most impor- 
tant to stress in that story. Book lists were 
printed. Films and pictures were circulated. 
The radio began broadcasting stories about 
the United States to the schools. Speakers 
were sent to address school assemblies. 


Boys at left, from Blackeley School, Manchester, are working on 
American scrapbooks. They made the three posters at the far 
right for a display about American war effort and industry. 

The painting below was in a competition at St. Martin's 





School, London, on “Overseas Gifts” 
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AN ACTIVITIES 


UNITED IN SERVING 

OUR ARMED FORCES 

Ask your teacher to help you 
choose gifts you can make for men 
in camp hospitals. Ask your JRC 
chairman for the list of articles 
approved for “Junior Red Cross 
Production for the Armed Forces.” 
Read the editorial in this issue of 
the Junior Red Cross News. 


GIFTS FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADES TO 
MAKE—Make wall hangings by 
decorating remnants of available 
cloth with textile dyes and crayon- 
nex, linoleum block prints or 
stencil designs. 

Make clipping books on special 
themes for reading rooms of camp 
hospitals. Choose topics that will 
interest the men, like pictures 
showing uniforms and insignia of 
the United Nations’ armies, pic- 
tures of countries where our troops 
are fighting, pictures of airplanes, 
tanks and vessels, popular news- 
paper columns, stories and favorite 
cartoons, jokes and cartoons about 
First Aid, air wardens and other 
forms of Civilian Defense. Plan 
your book and choose your ma- 
terials to look inviting and to give 
accurate information. -Make an 
original cover that will please the 
men_and will wear well 


Give the rocks you want to leap 
MEMBERS OF THE = 


AMERICAN . 


ALINE APPEL 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


CALENDAR 


UNITED IN SERVING 
YOUR COMMUNITY 

Ask your JRC chairman what 
special responsibilities your local 
Red Cross Chapter has undertaken 
in the war effort and what definite 
share you may have as junior mem- 
bers. Junior high school members 
should inquire about instruction 
in Home Nursing and Nutrition. 

Make Red Cross flags for the 
national War Fund Drive in 
March. Put no printing or deco- 
rations on the flag—just the red 
cross of four equal squares on a 
plain white ground. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, SAVE BUTTONS 
FOR RED CROSS SEWING. SORT THEM. 
ASK YOUR RED CROSS IF YOU CAN SEW 
THEM ON. IF NOT, STRING THEM AND 
TAKE THEM TO THE CHAPTER. 

Make gifts to help entertain 
children whose parents are away 
from home all day in war work. 
Suggestions: wooden stick horses, 
boxes with surprise gifts, sets of 
blocks, sets of materials to make 
scrapbooks, sets of squares for 
making quilts. 

Make marionettes. Examples of 
three kinds: (1) String marion- 
ettes with papier-maché heads, 
made like comical soldiers, sailors, 
clowns, funny animals. (2) Danc- 
ing finger puppets with cardboard 
heads and dresses to slip over the 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH Evetyn HENDERSON 


The February News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 


“Mexican Scene” (front cover), “America,” “British 
Children Study the U. 8. A.,” “Only the Best Will Do,” 
“Note about the Cover,” “Barbara Meets the Tam,” 
“Junior Red Cross Valentines” 


Geography: 
England—“British Children Study the U. S. A.” 


India—“Chota Chiz and the Golden Peacock,” “Let- 
ter from the Burma Border,” “News Parade” 


Mezxico—‘Mexican Scene” 
Never-Never Land—“Barbara Meets the Tam” 


U. S. A—“America,” “On Pigeon Creek,” “Fighting 
Hoofs,” “Uncle Sam Is a Good Provider,” “Cookies for 
Learning,” “Serving Men in Service,” “Only the Best 
Will Do,” “A Trip to Westover Field” 


’ 


United Nations—“America,” “Mexican Scene,” 
“British Children Study the U. S. A.,” “Uncle Sam Is 
a Good Provider,” “Chota Chiz and the Golden Pea- 
cock,” “Cookies for Learning,” “Serving Men in Serv- 
ice,” “A Trip to Westover Field,” “Letter from the 
Burma Border,” “News Parade” 


Health: 
“Uncle Sam Is a Good Provider,” “News Parade” 


History: 


“On Pigeon Creek,” “British Children Study the 
U.S. A.,” “Fighting Hoofs.” 

“Cookies for Learning” is excellent material for 
Negro History Week, Feb. 7-14. 


Primary Grades: 


“Barbara Meets the Tam,” “Junior Red Cross Valen- 
tines,” “On Pigeon Creek,” “Chota Chiz and the Golden 
Peacock,” “News Parade” 


Units: 

Character Guidance—“Chota Chiz and the Golden 
Peacock.” 'Touchstones in the story are the boy’s two 
discoveries, the first one: “If I had been the one to 
lose it, instead of find it, I would feel very sad”’ is his 
own discovery of the Golden Rule; the other, “Now it 
makes two people happy, I am but one,” is a personal 
discovery of social good that is greater than his in- 
dividual satisfaction. 


Education—“On Pigeon Creek,” “Chota Chiz and 
the Golden Peacock,” “Cookies for Learning,” illus- 
trate types of education important in more primitive 
conditions. “British Children Study the U. 8S. A.” and 
items in the “News Parade” are useful for groups 
whose center of interest is education under varying 
circumstances. 


Family and Home—“On Pigeon Creek” 


Holidays—“‘On Pigeon Creek,” “Junior Red Cross 
Valentines” ° 


The War and Ways of Helping—‘“Only the Best 
Will Do,” “Serving the Service Men,” “A Trip to West- 
over Field,” and “News Parade” will help in direct 
service to the Armed Forces. 


For Information 


A recent publication of the Office of War Informa- 
tion gives in vivid narrative form a factual account of 
what has happened in Warsaw since the German oc- 
cupation of Poland. It is called “Tale of a City,” and 
may be secured through the O.W.I., Washington, D. C. 
Teachers of young children will find it too strong meat 
for most of their charges. You yourselves, remember- 
ing what the children of Europe have suffered in 
actuality, will want to have these true facts about 
what is happening as a background for your own teach- 
ing. It would be hard to find excuses for shrinking 
from at least a vicarious share in the tragic suffering 
of millions of fellow citizens of this earth. 


The pamphlet closes on a note of hope and faith: 
the reminder that “The Nazis took into consideration 
everything except the limitless strength of the human 
spirit, . . . the spirit of decent men crying out for re- 
lease from tyranny and demanding for themselves and 
their children a world of justice and hope.” For “Man 
will survive in freedom long after the Nazi madness 
has crumbled into dust.” 


There is warning, too, implicit in such words—a 
charge to resist with all our hearts, in word and in 
deeds, every taint of intolerance within our own spirits; 
to be fearless in avowing our belief in mutual respect 
among individuals of all races and nationalities and 
to behave according to our avowal. Thus only can we 
have an honest reason for faith, and a motive stronger 
than hatred or fear for resisting the evil. 


Another O.W.I. publication, Negroes and the War, 
used for Negro History Week, will forward this aim 
of national unity. 


Red Cross members, both senior and junior, can find 
courage, also, in remembering that amidst the first dark 
days in Poland the door was forced open by patient 
and firm effort to let in brief light. It must humble 
all Americans to recall that when food and clothing 
(perhaps with the label of your own Chapter on it) 
were distributed both to Jews and Gentiles under the 
direct supervision of the Vice Chairman of our Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, old Polish women knelt to kiss 
the hands that symbolized Mercy to them. It is a 
reason to sacrifice now, to save, and work for the op- 
portunity after Victory to again carry comfort to the 
hurt, utilizing experience accumulated by the Red 
Cross for more than three-fourths of a century and 
spread among men of goodwill of all nations through 
worldwide organization. 





Developing Calendar Activities for 
February 


Grade 1B and the ARC 
Agnes L. Cogan, teacher of Grade 1B in P'S. 95, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., wrote an appealing account of the way Junior Red 
Cross provided her small pupils with an exercise in “truly 
democratic living.” 


Picture of Class 1B: 


Of the twenty-four boys and ten girls, 95% were the 
first generation born in America of Italian parentage; 
their families were poor in material wealth, but rich 
in cultural heritage. Most of the children had worked 
together for one semester and had particularly enjoyed 
their citizenship project, “because we did things nice 
together. Remember, we had only two fights!” They 
asked if they could learn something more about being 
good citizens, and were told, “We might learn about 
people who do nice things together for others: We 
might even do nice things together for children not as 
happy as we are.” 


Orientation: 

The group began by identifying the cross as a symbol 
of world charity: a church cross on a spire, a small gold 
crucifix one child wore on her necklace, a green cross 
on a doctor’s car. The “Red Cross” on a white ground 
was distinguished—on the teacher’s membership pin, 
on placards in windows, on a magazine cover, and at 
a First Aid station one passed when riding in the 
country. Some of them saw pictures of English chil- 
dren in war nurseries and were thrilled when they 
learned that these children were supported by the Red 
Cross from money given by American children. 


The concept of service was made functional by 
Margaret’s report of serving her mother when she 
helped dress Tony—perhaps serving Tony, too. An- 
other one served their own schoolroom by tidying up. 
Rita, at lunch, served John. with milk. Joseph earn- 
estly volunteered to serve a larger community by help- 
ing the school traffic officer. The words became real 
service, brother, community, neighbor. 

The question, “What does the Red Cross do?” drew 
forth answers: “Lets you be one of them” (member- 
ship) ; “you can go there if you get hurt on the road;” 
“goes to war’”—amended, “to help take care of the 
wounded ;” “takes care of babies over there;” “when 
there is a big fire the Red Cross goes.” 


The Work Table: 


The Red Cross goes became the keynote, and trans- 
portation, ways to go, a part of the table demonstra- 
tion. One section, representing highway first aid, in- 
volved making a highway, cross roads, paper trees, the 
emergency station and signs pointing to it with a Red 
Cross ambulance going to the rescue. Safety. learning 
was important here, and the uses of sign posts and 
meaning of directions were discovered. One section 
was an ocean, of cellophane over blue paper daubed 
with white water colors for surf, with the Red Cross 
mercy ship going overseas with food and clothing. 


On a small coin globe they were shown the dot that 
was approximately where they lived. England was 
rather a disappointment—so many children on so small 
a spot. The Philippine Islands in the Pacific became 





our third section with a Red Cross hut to indicate the 
fine work for child welfare there. Before this was 
finished we too were one of the United Nations! 

A newspaper picture of a flood gave us material for 
our fourth section, where, amid débris, was the hearten- 
ing sign of the Red Cross on a shack made from a shoe 
box, painted brown, fitted with shelves upon which 
were signs reading milk, bread, shoes, dresses, blankets, 
etc. 


Skills and Understandings: 

The children met all the educational requirements 
for the class. The activity resulted in growth in the 
following areas— 

In Art Appreciation, the Red Cross posters were 
discussed in simplest possible terms in relation to 
composition, color, and appeal. In drawing and paint- 
ing, the children made the Red Cross emblem on un- 
bleached muslin for a flag, following a model lent by 
the Chapter; made a sewing kit with the emblem on it, 
drew pictures of a Red Cross nurse (‘the school nurse, 
their model, had grounds for a libel suit”). 


In Industrial Arts, they constructed nurses’ caps, 
aprons and capes from paper, made peaked paper caps 
for ambulance drivers, dressed a stand-pat doll in 
crepe paper as a nurse; made a Red Cross album with 
a cover decorated by an American and a Red Cross 
flag. 

Their conception of Geography was broadened by 
learning directions, the shape of the earth, relative 
amount of land and water, incline of the axis, places 
on the globe about which they found pictures of the 
Red Cross at work, the position of New York, the 
Philippines, Hawaii and Italy. 

For Health they learned “to care for each others’ 
good and be fit for serving” by having clean hands, 
getting plenty of air, eating good breakfasts, and keep- 
ing their school clean. 

Language mastery was advanced by writing I A 
invitations to visit the 1B exhibit, through checking 
new words discovered written on the board with the 
same words in their readers, making up a little dra- 
matization of the Red Cross, explaining their table to 
visitors, making up stories about pictures of nurses 
brought in. 

For Music, they learned “America,” Junior Red Cross 
songs, and the rhythm of marching in an imaginary 
Fifth Avenue parade. 

Even in Science understanding grew, by learning the 
use of the compass, and something of water displace- 
ment, when, to make the Mercy Ship stand up, the be- 
low water parts were removed. 


Human relations were advanced through good parent 
cooperation, examination of treasures from the old 
country, sending some of their work as gifts to other 
children, learning in a world where news of the war 
was all about them at home and on the street to accept 
the situation without hysteria. They were exercised in 
consideration for others, in recognition of others’ 
rights, in courtesy ; practised sacrifice, respect for right- 
ful authority and love of country. 








Make bedjackets for men or 
women in Army and Navy hos- 
pitals. Have your chairman get 
exact quotas of things needed for 
you, and use only approved Red 
Cross patterns. 

Make utility bags according to 
instructions. Other things needed 
are slippers for convalescents. 


GIFTS FOR INTERMEDI- 
ATE GRADES TO MAKE 
(ALSO JUNIOR HIGH)— 
Color and shellack wooden boxes 
or trays for trinkets; book ends. 

Make lap covers of squares cut 
from remnants for wheel-chair 
patients. For cold climates, use 
double thicknesses of wool; for 
summer or warm climates, use 
bright sateen or other covers. Size, 
4% feet square. 

Make stupes from old blankets 
or woolen underwear and stupe 
wringers from muslin or other 
strong cloth and two pieces of 
broom handle. Follow instructions 
secured from your JRC chairman. 

Decorate paper mats for trays of 
bed patients, for special holidays 
or everyday use. Make them 
pretty enough to save as souvenirs. 
Size, 12 by 16 inches. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, MAKE PRESENTS 
FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. MAKE 
TRAY MATS, NUT CUPS, CANDY CUPS, 
GREETING CARDS AND ENVELOPES, 
WRITING CASES WITH PAPER AND 
SOME STAMPED ENVELOPES AND A 
PENCIL. 
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KEEPING YOUR PROMISES TO SERVE 


Are you taking active part in the Victory Book Campaign? 
See the January Calendar and News. 


Check your list of services agreed on through the JRC 
council. 


Are you making gifts for national holidays to send the 
armed forces and hospitals and the U. S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration or the U. S. Public Health Service? 


Have you completed gifts for children in schools for the 
blind? 
Are you continuing to serve your local institutions? 


YOUNG MEMBERS, SEND HOSPITAL CHILDREN VALENTINE BOXES 
OR THINGS TO MAKE VALENTINES. 






hand, with the fingers for legs and 
little slippers for fingertips. 
Send old people’s homes decora- 
tive things. Examples: papier- 
maché trinket bowls, shellacked ; 
animals, birds or other figures 
molded from newspapers and paste 
and decorated gaily; strings of 
papier-maché fruits or vegetables. 
Weave gifts from raffia and 
twisted strands of paper. Exam- 
ples: mats, trays, serving baskets. 
Make ornaments from pine 
cones and needles, acorns, berries. 


UNITED TO UNDER- 
STAND—For your United Na- 
tions’ scrapbook collect material 
about men’s hopes for the world 
after the war. 

Some Questions to Hunt An- 
swers for: 

What are some of the things that 
people want most in order to live 
happily and peaceably? What are 
some ways that peoples of differ- 
ent countries can help one another 
in having the necessities and com- 
forts of life? 

What are some problems of 
health and safety that nations can 
solve more satisfactorily by work- 
ing together? 

What kind of education do you 
think would be good after the war? 

If you could make up a world to 
suit yourself, what would it be 


, like? 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
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I visited one school in Manchester, England, 
where the study of the United States is very 
important. The 240 children between seven 
and sixteen years of age came from homes of 
factory workers. They and their teachers had 
fitted the American story into every class. 
They learned to sing our folk songs—moun- 
tain ballads, cowboy tunes, Negro spirituals— 
in music classes. They made posters and pic- 
tures about us in art classes. They read our 
books and poetry in English classes. Walls 
and blackboards were covered with pictures 
and charts and exhibits. Much of this work 
was done after school, so that the regular 
studies were not neglected. The children 
thought of many unusual things to do. Some 
brought labels from American canned fruits 
and vegetables and mounted them on posters. 
Under these bright labels they told the story 
of the American town where the canned 
peaches or tinned ham had been packed. 
Others asked fathers and mothers to tell about 
the American machinery used in their fac- 
tories. Then the children made posters about 
this machinery and told about the place in 
America where it was made. One teacher 
posted a list of all the children in her class as 
they read American books, with the titles 
written after their names. Some children 
eleven or twelve years old'had read as many 
as twenty-five books—stories by Mark Twain 
and Jack London, Indian tales by James Feni- 
more Cooper, poems by Longfellow and Whit- 
man and Whittier. 

The school then put on an American musi- 
cal program for the friends and parents in the 
neighborhood. The American consul in the 
city of Manchester came as a special guest. I 
heard them sing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Among the songs they sang were: “Jefferson 
and Liberty,” “Who Will Shoe Your Pretty 
Little Foot?”, “Shenandoah,” “Run, Little 
Goblin,” “Let Miss Lindy Pass,” “Go Down, 
Moses,” “Marching Through Georgia,” and 
“From an Indian Lodge.” 

British children enjoy choral 
speaking. In this school, the chil- 
dren learned “Captain, My Cap- 











tain” and other poems by Walt Whitman. In 
one class nine- and ten-year-old children gave 
a dialog about the people of the United States. 
They had made it up themselves and some 
took the parts of American boys and girls and 
of Uncle Sam and spoke about our country to 
others taking the parts of British children and 
of John Bull. To give an idea of our spirit and. 
our scenery, all repeated together these lines 
of Vachel Lindsay: 


“The deer of Quartz Lake, Quartz Creek, and 

Quartz Ridge 

Leap to a rhythm that sets me afire, 

They jump the rail fences, jump the barbed 
wire. 

They live in their leaping, they hold their 
heads high, 

Those quivering, shivering, delicate wonders, 
the deer of Quartz Lake, that rush by.” 


Then they presented Walt Whitman’s poem 
of the American Spirit in this way: 
All: Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
An American Girl: 
“Come, my tan-faced children, 
Follow well in order, get your weapons 
ready; 
Have you your pistols? Have you your 
sharp-edged axes?” 
All: Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
An American Boy: 
“For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march, my darlings, we must 
bear the brunt of danger, 
' We, the youthful sinewy races, all the rest 
on us depend.” 
All: Pioneers! O Pioneers’ 
“We primeval forests felling, 
We the rivers stemming, vexing, we 
piercing deep the mines within, 
We the surface broad surveying, we the 
virgin soil upheaving. 
Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 
An American Girl: 
“O to die advancing on! 
Are there some of us to droop 
and die? 
Has the hour come? 









Then upon the march we fittest die. 
Soon and sure the gap is filled.” 
All; Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
An American Boy: 
“Till with sound of trumpet, 
Far, far off the daybreak call. 
Hark, how loud and clear I hear it wind, 
Swift to the head of the army! 
Swift! spring to your places.” 
All; Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
Then all sang together: 
“O Columbia, fair, we love thee! 
Love the smiling skies above thee! 
Love thy boundless plains and mountains! 
And thy lakes and streams and fountains! 


“Guard, O God, our land forever! 
May dishonor stain her never! 
To a grander future speed her! 
In the paths of peace still lead her!” 


Perhaps you will get a more striking picture 
of British children exploring America if I let 
you listen in on a class discussion in a boys’ 
school in Canterbury. Not many weeks be- 
fore, Nazi planes had bombed Canterbury. 
Whole blocks of buildings had been smashed 
and left in ruins. This very school was hit 
and set on fire. The classroom where the boys 
met was badly battered. 

These lines were taken down by a stenog- 
rapher just as the thirteen- and fourteen- 
year-old boys expressed them. 

Teacher: Now we want to discover Ameri- 
can history for ourselves, but I’d like to know 
what you’ve found out for yourselves from 
books. Any luck in saving American books 
from the wastepaper collection? Ealy, what 
did you get? 

Ealy: “Little Women,” sir. 
Well, it’s American, isn’t it? 

Teacher: Why not? Euell? 

Euell: I’ve got “From Log Cabin to White 
House.” 

Teacher: Is that all? Oh, I see one more 
bidder. What was your find, Davis? 

Davis: “Huckleberry Finn,” sir. 

Teacher: “Huckleberry Finn’’? 
that’s something to go on. 

Student: But these aren’t history books. I 
mean they don’t tell you about battles and all 
that. 

Student: Oh, well, I’m not so sure about 
that. The “Log Cabin” book is about Abra- 
ham Lincoln, isn’t it? And he was in a war. 
So that’s history, all right. 

Student: Yes, it’s like “The Life of Nelson.” 


(Laughter) 


All right, 
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Teacher: Well, that’s one thing we are 
agreed on: Americans used to move a lot and 
hadn’t time to build stone houses. But who 
was this who read “Little Women?” 

Davis: I saw the film, sir. 

Teacher: You saw Katherine Hepburn in it, 
I suppose. Did the people live in log cabins? 

Davis: No, they lived like ordinary people, 
like us. Of course, it was a long time ago and 
they weren’t like Americans. They weren’t 
like Americans on horses with Indians and all 
that—they were just ordinary. They weren’t 
interesting, like cowboys. 

Teacher: Oh, so you don’t think ordinary 
Americans are interesting? 

Davis: Well, they’re no more interesting 
than us. You don’t go to the pictures to see 
people like us. Things don’t happen here the 
way they do in America. It must be awfully 
exciting to live there. 

Teacher: Yes, but wasn’t it exciting here 
when the blitz was on? 


Student: I’ll bet America is really like “Lit- 
tle Women.” But they make these gangster 
films just to make it seem interesting. 

All: Hear, hear! 

Student: But when Lincoln was young, 
America wasn’t like “Little Women.” I don’t 
see how they can both be true. 

Student: I know, I know. Lincoln was out 
in the backwoods and the other people were in 
civilized parts—more like England. I expect 
that’s why it’s dull like “Little Women.” 

Teacher: Good. At any rate, you under- 
stand that America’s not all of a piece. One 
part can be civilized and tame—you’re a 
bloodthirsty lot—and another part can be 
wild and romantic. Have any of you read 
“Huckleberry Finn?” 

Student: Yes, I have. Huckleberry Finn 
sails down the Mississippi, and he has all 
kinds of adventures. Is that what America 
was like? I hope it hasn’t changed a bit. 


Teacher: I see you all think of America as 
a boys’ paradise with guns and horses and ad- 
ventures and jazz bands. Why do you think 
that America is unlike England? You don’t 
expect to find gangsters and cowboys all over 
the place here, do you? 

Student: England’s so small, and every- 
thing is fixed. You know where you are here. 
But in America when you meet someone, half 
the time you don’t know whether he’s a hero 
or a Villain. 

Teacher: Well, is that a good thing? 





Student: Well, it’s a challenge. Every- 
thing is so fixed here; in America people take 
a chance. 

Teacher: Why do you think that America’s 
like that? It isn’t just because it’s big, is it? 

Student: No, I think it’s because it’s new. 


Teacher: You don’t like speeches. 
about Churchill’s? 

Student: Well, that’s all right. He’s not so 
bad. You see, he talks about the fighting and 
about the pilots. 

Teacher: “Never in the course of human 
conflict was so much owed by so many to so 
few.” 

Student: That’s all right. 

Student: But, say, you could see airplanes 
fighting in the sky over Canterbury. You 
know what he’s talking about. 

Student: Yes, speeches are all right if you 
know what they’re about—if you can feel 
them. 

Student: And constitutions are all right if 
you’re fighting for them up in a cloud. Do 
you remember the way they came over Can- 
terbury from the coast? The roar of the en- 
gines so you couldn’t hear anything else, and 
the Spitfires going up? 

Student: And that Monday when that Dor- 


What 


nier came down over our heads. Remember? 

Teacher: So you can listen to Churchill be- 
cause his voice came down over the battle- 
fields. One of them was made in a very simi- 
lar sort of situation. It was made on a battle- 
field of another great war after the decisive 
battle in that war: 

“Four-score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war 
testing whether that nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
@ure....” 

Behind classroom talk like this lies a great 
deal of reading of American history. The 
teachers and children want short books that 
give vivid pictures of the highlights of the 
story of our country. Most of all, they want 
to understand us as we are today—the U.S. A. 
sending thousands of fighters and pilots to 
Britain, shipping food and clothes, sailing 
ships and planes against the enemy in the Pa- 
cific. They want to know how the common 
people live. 

What these British children are learning 
about us now will prepare them to work with 
us later for a happier world. 


Fighting Hoots 


Top Kick, U. S. ARmy HoRsE 
Helen Orr Watson 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $2.00 


‘‘JENNY WREN, the fa- 
vorite mare of the stable... 
nickered and turned her lovely 
head toward a small brown 
heap beside her. It moved! A 
weak little whinny answered her and a tiny 
head was raised. . . . The baby colt looked at 
his mother for the first time.” So starts the 
story about Top Kick, one of the most play- 
ful, lovable, intelligent horses ever born on an 
Army post. The splendid pictures are by Ber- 
nard Garbutt. 

Top Kick grows up at the Front Royal Re- 
mount Depot, and acquires his name two 
weeks after he is born when he jumps over a 
fence to follow his mother, Jenny Wren. From 





the first he is a quick-witted 
young colt, and as he grows to 
a yearling he is loved by all the 
men on the post, for he learns 
what is expected of him in rec- 
ord time. But another horse, 
Jingo, has had quite a different 
kind of training, which made 
him afraid of men. Jingo’s 
tale, as he comes to be friends 
with Top Kick, is an unusual one. 

Later Top Kick is assigned to Lt. Bayley. 
Together with a girl named Muggins they 
teach a blind horse to jump. 

On Christmas Eve Top Kick and Lt. Bay- 
ley find themselves on Bataan, fighting a 
real and terrible war. The courage of the 
horse and the man who rides him you will 
remember for a long time. Top Kick him- 
self will canter right into your heart.— 
A. A. 
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Chota Chiz and the Golden Peacock 


NINA MOSES 
Illustrations by the Author 


Cnora CHIZ kept in the shadows as he 
hurried through the bazaar. He pushed close 
to the walls of shops, so that no one could see 
him. Yet he dared not go too near, lest he 
should accidentally touch someone idling over 
a store counter. 

For Chota Chiz was an untouchable. Good 
Hindus never want an untouchable to brush 
against them. It makes them unclean, they 
say. And so, Chota Chiz always tried to keep 
out of everyone’s way. In the part of India 
where Chota Chiz lived, his name means Little 
Thing, and Chota Chiz felt like a very little 
thing indeed. And he was very tired from 
helping his father sweep the streets. 

Suddenly he heard the words, “Rosta koro!” 
which means “Get out of my way!”, and 
Chota Chiz jumped out of the way at once. 
But he did not look where he was going. 
There was a terrible crashing sound. It 
seemed as if the whole bazaar came smashing 
and clattering down onto the stones of the 
street. 

“See, worthless one!” he heard someone 
yelling. “See what you have done!” 

Chota Chiz was frozen with fright. In mak- 
ing way, he had fallen against the pottery 
shop and knocked down the shelf on which all 
the bowls and plates were stacked. 

The owner of the pottery shop came run- 
ning: 

“Ruined! I am ruined! Look at all the 
bowls—broken to bits! How can I sell them 
now? And those you have not broken—you 
have brushed against them. Ruined ... 
ruined... .” 

Chota Chiz knelt down in the street before 
the shop, and bowed until his forehead 
touched the dust. 

“What can I do?” he whispered, too fright- 
ened to speak aloud. “My father has no money 
to pay for the broken things.” 

“Worthless one!” shouted the potter. “I 
know that. But —” he stopped suddenly. An 
idea had come tohim. “This you can do. You 
can sweep the space before my shop and keep 
it so clean—so clean—”’ 

“So clean that white men will come here,” 
suggested Chota Chiz. 

The potter was delighted. 
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“Yes! So clean that white men will buy. 
They always pay four prices. And they al- 
ways seek out the cleanest places. See that 
no peelings of Bombay bananas are left in the 
street here. Sweep away the shells of betel 
nuts. And if you must raise a great dust,” he 
warned, “‘see that you do so only during the 
hot siesta hour, when all the rest of us are out 
of the street, sleeping in the shade of our 
shops; when even the white man stays within 
doors.” 

And so it was that every day after this, 
Chota Chiz kept the space before the shop of 
the potter spotlessly clean. 

But one afternoon (it was during the very 
hottest part of the siesta hour), Chota Chiz 
heard the sound of a motorcar far down the 
street of the bazaar. Some white man must 
be coming, Chota knew; only sahibs rode in 
automobiles. And, as the car sounded nearer, 
Chota Chiz stopped his sweeping and looked. 
The white man came directly to the potter’s 
shop and looked around. 

“Sahib,” ventured Chota Chiz, “if it is the 
seller of pottery you seek, he sleeps. Every- 
one, during the noonday heat, sleeps.” 

“Everyone but you,” the sahib said. So 
Chota Chiz explained. 

“Well,” said the white man, “see here; if 
you sweep this street, perhaps you have found 
a pin in the dust near the steps. I may have 
lost it when I was here this morning.” 

But Chota Chiz shook his head. 

“Sahib, I have found nothing. But I have 
not finished sweeping. Perhaps I will yet find 
it. What sort of pin is it?” 

“Not an ordinary one, but fancy.” And the 
white man told Chota Chiz what it was like. 
A golden peacock, he said, with a tail like a 


Frightened, he bowed until his forehead touched 
the dust, whispering, “What can I do?” 








rainbow made of different colored stones. He 
had been to many shops that morning, he 
said, and he would go back to each one and 
ask about his pin. He would return next day 
to see if Chota Chiz had found it. ; 

When the sahib came next day a lady was 
with him. But Chota Chiz had not found the 
golden peacock. The lady began to cry, 
quietly, wiping her eyes with a very white 
handkerchief. But the sahib spoke softly to 
her and then turned to Chota Chiz. 

“We must go back, now,” he said, “but we 
value the peacock pin very highly and if, at 
any time, you should find it, come to the Dak 
Bungalow. Do you know where that is?” 

“Yes, sahib.” 

“And ask for Austin sahib. Will you re- 
member?” 

“Yes, sahib.” 

“Here—this card has my name on it. You 
could bring this to the Dak Bungalow, and 
someone will help you find me. There will, of 
course, be a reward.” Then the white man 
spoke to the driver, and the car went down the 
street, with the lady still crying into her very 
white handkerchief. 

After they had gone, Chota Chiz stood 
thinking. Two things puzzled him. First, 
why had he not found the golden peacock? 
Good Hindus consider the peacock sacred, and 
so Chota had looked even more carefully for 
it than he would have looked for an ordinary 
pin. Besides, to have found a little golden 
image of the sacred peacock would surely have 
brought him good luck. And then, too, Chota 
Chiz couldn’t understand not finding it—he 
always swept so very carefully. 

The other thing which puzzled him was that 
word “reward.” He had heard it before. His 
friend Chandu,* who was one of the sweet 
sellers down at the railway station, had said 
something once about a reward. Chota Chiz 
determined to go down to the station as soon 
as he could, and ask Chandu about it. 

But there was always so much to be done 
that he did not find time to go to the station. 
For the lu had begun to blow. The lu is a 
very hot wind which blows dust from the 
deserts of India—blows it into the streets of 
the bazaars. Then Chota Chiz and the other 
sweepers had to work ten times as hard to 
keep the streets clean. 

During the days of the lu, Chota Chiz had 
to begin work long before the sun rose above 
the high Himalayas. Sometimes he thought 


*See “Chandu Discovers a Secret,” September, 
1939, News. 





“The Ju has brought me good luck,” thought Chota 
Chiz, re-winding his turban ever so carefully 


he would be willing to do anything—anything 
at all—if only he could be something besides 
a sweeper. 

One morning, after the lu had blown harder 
than ever, Chota Chiz began to sweep the 
street before the pottery shop. And there, 
shining in the dust at his feet, was the golden 
peacock. 

Every one of the bright eyes in its tail 
seemed to wink at Chota Chiz. Every one was 
a bright color. Chota Chiz snatched it up. 
He had never seen anything so beautiful. 
Once, when the Rajah had ridden his royal 
elephant through the bazaar, Chota had seen 
the jewels in the Rajah’s turban flashing in 
the sun. But the tail of the golden peacock 
was even more gorgeous. 

The Ju had found it for him, of course. 
Either the peacock had rolled under the shop 
as it fell, and the Ju had blown it out just this 
morning, or it had been covered with dust and 
someone’s foot had pressed it into the ground. 

Chota Chiz could hardly take his eyes off 
it. At last, however, he unwound his turban, 
and, folding the sacred bird into it, wrapped 
the cloth carefully around his head once more. 
There it would be safe until he could take it to 
the sahib. 

But he did not want to give it back. Having 
it, he knew, would bring him good luck. Who 
was more in need of good luck than a sweeper! 
Besides, it was too beautiful to give up. All 
day Chota Chiz became sadder and sadder, at 
the thought of giving back the bird of good 
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luck. But at last he thought, “If I had been 
the one to lose it, I would feel very sad.” And 
he knew he would be more contented when he 
took it back. 

And so, long after the sun had gone down 
behind the high Himalayas, and after Chota 
Chiz had emptied his last basket of sweepings, 
he started toward the Dak Bungalow, the gov- 
ernment rest house for tourists. The road was 
a long one, winding between tamarisk trees. 
And in the tamarisk branches, there were 
crows that seemed to Chota Chiz to be saying, 
“Haw!—Haw!” 

“Even they,” Chota mourned, “are jeering 
at me. They know I am an untouchable. 
They fly in the sky and live in the treetops, 
but I clean the gutters.” 

“Haw! Haw!” croaked the crows. 

By the time he reached the Dak Bungalow, 
the stars were shining bright. “But not so 
bright,” thought Chota Chiz, “as the jewels in 
the tail of the golden peacock.” He told the 
servant at the bungalow that he had come to 
see Austin sahib, and while the man went with 
the message, Chota Chiz took the pin out of 
his turban. Almost at once the sahib stood 
before him, and Chota Chiz, keeping his eyes 
on his bare brown toes, gave back the beauti- 
ful bird. 

The sahib took it, speechless at first. Then 
he shouted, “Patsy! Patsy!” and the lady 
came running into the room. 

“T had lost all hope of seeing it again,” she 
cried. ‘Where did you find it?” 

“The lu found it for me,” Chota explained. 
Then he heard a great deal of excited talk in 
the sahib’s language, and he did not under- 
stand a word. But he could tell by the way 
they talked and looked that they were much 
happier with the golden bird than he would 
have been. “Besides,” he thought, trying to 
make himself feel better, “now it makes two 
people happy. I am but one.” Then he real- 
ized the sahib’s lady had spoken to him. She 





repeated, “We have decided that you shall 
choose your own reward, and if we can pos- 
sibly give it——”’ 

Reward! He had forgotten, in the busyness 
of his days, to make time to go to the station 
and ask Chandu what reward meant. 

“Sahib,” he began slowly, “I do not know 
. . .’ He stopped and looked helplessly 
around the room. 

“What would you like more than anything 
else?”’ prompted the white man. Like more 
than anything else! Why, that could be but 
one thing, surely. 

“Not to be untouchable any more!” he 
gasped. “Not to have to sweep the streets. 
But sahib,” the joy died out of his eyes, “why 
do we speak of this? One is born untouchable, 
or one is not. It is in the hands of the gods.” 

The sahib thought a minute. 

“What is your name, little sweeper?” 

“Chota Chiz, sahib.” 

“Well. Now listen, Chota Chiz. Would you 
like to be a durri-walla? Do you know what a 
durri-walla is?” 

“Yes, sahib. A durri-walla is a weaver of 
rugs. But I am not so fortunate. The gods—” 

“Your gods are fair, Chota Chiz. They have 
sent you to me with a pin I lost. Now...” 
he stopped. “Explain about the school, Patsy.” 

There was a school, the lady said, where 
boys could learn to weave rugs. He could go 
there and live until he was a man. The sahib 
was writing a note which would go to the 
school at New Delhi today. 

“Tomorrow,” the sahib put in, “you must 
come here again. I will give you rupees for 
your journey and arrange for someone from 
the school to meet you.” 

In a daze, Chota Chiz started home. 

“Haw! Haw!” cried the crows from the 
tamarisk trees. 

“Haw! Haw!” Chota Chiz called back to the 
crows. “I, too, feel like laughing. The golden 
peacock has brought me luck.” 


On Pigeon Creek 


(Continued from page 145) 
longer looked the same. There were woolen 
blankets and coverlets, freshly scrubbed pots 
and pans hanging over the fireplace, and a 
smooth, shiny bureau. 

Best of all there were books, four of them. 
He could read their titles: “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Sinbad the Sailor,” and 
“Aesop’s Fables.” He decided to go to school 
again as he did last year. He must learn to 
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read better so he would know what was inside 
of those books. 

And then Abe thought of his frail, gentle 
mother, Nancy Hanks, and he knew that 
no one could ever take her place in his 
heart. But he knew, too, that Sarah Bush 
Lincoln, with her brusque, cheerful way of 
combing down his hair and washing behind 
his ears and giving the books to him to keep 
for himself had made her own place there. 





Uncle S& am 


Is a Good Provider 


ELEANOR HOFFMANN 





U. S. D. A. PHOTO BY FORSYTHE 


@d F YOU MADE out a list of the food 
you liked best—steak, gravy and 

mashed potatoes, ice cream and up- 
side-down pudding, crisp sausages and fruit 
ades—you would find them all on the menus 
served our men in camp. 

All the health-protecting foods that are 
suggested to us by gay government posters— 
the yellow and the green vegetables, the fruits 
and the eggs, the milk and the meat—make 
up the soldier’s ration. By ration is meant 
one man’s food allowance for the day, divided 
into three meals. In weight this adds up to 
about five and a half pounds. It includes 
more than 4,000 calories and all the necessary 
vitamins and minerals. 

The colossal job of feeding millions of sol- 
diers both in this country and overseas is 
handled by the Quartermaster Corps. This 
is the department that also clothes the Army, 
equips the barracks, is in charge of the 
Remount Service (horses and mules), trains 
the Army dogs for sentry duty and buys every- 
thing the Army needs, from band instruments 
to snowshoes. Procurement of food goes by 
the name of “subsistence.” 

If the Quartermaster Corps doesn’t actually 
cook the food for the Army, it does everything 
in the way of buying supplies and planning 


This soldier on 
a field trip finds 
corned beef hash 
and potatoes, combination salad, milk, butter and 
bread hit the spot. Left, Uncle Sam’s sailors 
really do like milk, and they get plenty too! 
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menus, even to teaching the cooks who do the 
actual roasting and baking. Each of the nine 
Army Service Commands in our country has 
its own principal cooks’ and bakers’ school 
with others scattered throughout the various 
Service Commands. An Army cook learns not 
only to make bread in elaborate Post bakeries 
where 4,500 loaves are turned out every six- 
teen hours, but also to improvise mud ovens in 
the field and under fire, even in subzero 
weather. 

Marketing for millions of men means plan- 
ning for the year instead of for the day, and 
making out menus at least a month in ad- 
vance. In Chicago, city of stockyards and 
meat packers, the Quartermaster Procure- 
ment Depot purchases and stores canned 
meat and canned vegetables. The San Fran- 
cisco Depot reserves for the Army part of the 
California fruit growers’ pack as well as sal- 
mon and tuna from the Pacific fisheries. On 
the East coast, through the Jersey City Depot, 
the Army buys canned apples and such for- 
eign imports as sugar, coffee and tea. 

At the Office of the Quartermaster General 
in Washington, nutrition scientists, home 
economists, diet experts and Army officers 
plan master menus and send them out to the 
Service Commands. There are special menus 
for overseas. In each Service Command these 
menus may be modified, depending on local 
supplies, climate and regional likes and dis- 
likes. At Fort Benning, Georgia, the men 
may be eating Florida grapefruit; at San Luis 
Obispo, California oranges. If southern sol- 
diers like chicory in their coffee and ham in 
their vegetables, that is the way they get 
them. Menu planners concern themselves 
with “appetite appeal” as well as vitamins. 

Here is a typical daily ration selected from 
the master menu for November 1942: 
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Breakfast: Baked apples, dry cereal, fresh 
milk, fried cornmeal mush, sausage, toast, 
butter, syrup, coffee. Dinner: Beefsteak, 
gravy, mashed potatoes, fried cabbage, beet 
and sliced egg salad, bread, butter, pineapple 
upside-down cake, fruit ade. Supper: Veal 
patties, tomato sauce, oven-browned potatoes, 
parsnips; pea, celery and cheese salad; rolls, 
butter, butterscotch pudding, coffee. 

If you should see the table set for dinner in 
any Army mess hall, the china would look like 
any other practical, thickish white restaurant 
ware. You wouldn’t know that the clumsiest 
K. P. couldn’t nick it in the dishpan or that 
you could drop it on the floor without break- 
ing it. It is a new invention in tableware and 
goes by the name of “bouncing glass.” 

And you wouldn’t know, either, as you 
looked at the appetizing meals served in these 
dishes, how carefully they had been planned 
to get the right balance of the three impor- 
tant food elements: protein—meat, eggs, milk 
and cheese; starches—bread, potatoes, cake 
and piecrust; and fats—butter and salad oils. 
In the War of 1812 our Army thought itself 
lucky if it got beef, rum, bread and vinegar. 
As for vitamins, they were as unheard of in 
those days as airplanes. When the British 
Navy had lime juice added to their bully beef 
and biscuit, they only knew it was to prevent 
scurvy, but they didn’t know, nor did anyone 
else, that limes, like all citrus fruit, supply 
valuable and important Vitamin C. Our Army 
is well supplied with Vitamin C in many forms, 
from orange juice to lemon crystals. 

It will probably be a great surprise to Brit- 
ish and other European soldiers to find their 
American allies drinking milk and liking it! 
If they are inclined to make fun and claim 
that milk is for children, not soldiers, the 
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Americans have only to remind them that no 
more ferocious warrior than Ghengis Khan 
ever mowed down an enemy, and yet he and 
his savage followers lived on mare’s milk. Of 
all single foods, milk comes nearest to being 
perfect. It lacks only Vitamin C, copper, iron 
and manganese. Our soldiers get the equiv- 
alent of a pint a day. 

When Washington’s troops faced the winter 
rigors of Valley Forge, they lived on bread of 
coarsely milled flour made in mud ovens. i 
Flour for our Army is finely milled by modern 
machinery, and extra vitamins are added. 
Our field kitchens have ovens that can be 
taken from a truck and assembled in five 
minutes. In thirty more minutes, gasoline 
has heated them to the proper baking tem- 
peratures to start turning out seventy-two 
pounds of bread an hour. 

Besides the menus planned for field rations 
in a temperate climate, like that of most 
of the continental United States, 
there are three special menus. 
Menu No. 1 is for men serving in 
tropical climates. Though the same 
balance of protective food is of 
course kept, the proportion of heat- 
giving starches and fats is cut to 
make way for more fruits. No. 2, or 
the Frigid Menu, is for our men in 
Arctic regions and has more of the 
foods that produce bodily heat and 
energy. No. 3 goes by the name of 
“Isolated” and is planned for men in air- 
fields, jungles and desert outposts where 
no supplies can be counted on from local 
markets. 

Then there are the Emergency Rations, 
planned not only for field maneuvers and con- 
tinued combat, but for parachute, mountain, 
tank and ski troops. 

Emergency Ration “C” consists of six 
cans weighing four and one-half pounds, 
two for each meal. Three contain meat 
and vegetables. The other three con- 
tain biscuit, crackers, soluble coffee, 
sugar and hard candy. Together, the 
six cans balance the food for the day. 
They can be heated in hot water or on 
an engine block, but they can also be 
eaten cold. Even the coffee dissolves in 
cold water. 

Ration “K’”, or the Parachute Ration, 
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Noon mess under the big guns is typical at 
Camp Barkeley, Texas. Wherever he is, 
each man’s food ration includes over 4,000 
calories a day, with all needed vitamins 



















now “Pararation,” is the latest and most 
highly concentrated of the emergency rations. 
In “K” three boxes take the place of six cans. 
The boxes themselves can withstand temper- 
ature extremes of 20° below zero to 120° 
above, F., as well as moisture, vermin and 
poisonous gases. Each box is six inches long, 
four inches wide and two inches high and 
looks like a pound candy box. Neatly packed 
inside each one are defense biscuits, a small 
i tin of meat, compressed graham crackers and 
| a stick of chewing gum. In addition, the 
breakfast box has soluble coffee, sugar; malted 
milk, dextrose tablets; the luncheon box, 
dextrose tablets, a package of concentrated 
bouillon which is soluble in cold water; and 
the supper box, special chocolate and lemon 
juice powder. In all, this adds up to 3,700 
calories, which is very close to the desirable 

intake for men at hard physical work. 

Into every soldier’s field kit goes Emer- 
gency Ration “D.” This consists of three 
four-ounce bars of special chocolate not 
to be touched under penalty of severe 

punishment except in extreme emer- 
gencies. Oat flour keeps it from melt- 
ing up to a temperature of 120° F. 
Ordinary chocolate melts at 95° F. In 
addition to the chocolate and oat 
flour, the sugar, skim milk and 

vitamin content give each bar a 

value of 600 calories. Three bars a 

day, or 1,800 calories, though less 

than half the ideal daily ration, can 
be of great value to a man cut off 
from other food supplies. 

Satisfactory and splendid as all these 
new concentrated emergency rations have 
proved, nutrition scientists are incessantly at 
work in the Chicago Subsistence Laboratory 
to improve them. More variety, more caloric 
and vitamin content, less bulk, less weight are 
their aims. 

In the effort to reduce bulk and weight, 
one of the greatest achievements has been 
boneless beef. There was a time when armies 
on the march drove herds of cattle along for 
fresh meat. In those days, meat to be shipped 
to armies overseas went on the hoof in cattle 
boats. With the recent developments in re- 











frigeration, frozen carcasses were shipped 
from America, the Argentine and Australia to 
feed the armies of Europe. Today, instead of 
sending a huge side of beef with its high 
proportion of bones and waste fat, butchers 
do the cutting, boning and trimming before 
instead of after shipping. Bones and waste 





Menus are the same on a given day all over the 
U. S. but vary with camp location, as in the south 
where citrus fruit is plentiful. Here a Louisiana 
soldier carries lemons to kitchens 


fat are put to good use on the spot as soap, 
fertilizer and glycerine. Ten-pound boneless 
roasts, steaks and other cuts of meat, frozen 
and wrapped, pack easily and save both space 
and weight. At the field kitchen there is less 
work and no waste. 

Very important, too, is dehydration, or water 
removal. This is, of course, nothing new. 
There have been dried figs and raisins since 
prehistoric times. Our pioneer ancestors ate 
jerked beef. The Indians dried mushrooms 
and blueberries. But they had only the sun 
to help them instead of the methods of mod- 
ern science. 

When three dozen liquid eggs can be re- 
duced to one pound of egg powder, or twenty- 
seven million pounds of potatoes to three mil- 
lion pounds; or when a four-pound can of 
dried tomato soup gives ninety servings with 
water added, it is easy to see how much cargo 
space is saved by dehydration. The food 
scientists were beginning dehydration in the 
last war, but the soldiers complained that 
their dried carrots tasted like alfalfa hay. 
Today they have learned how to preprocess 
(steam or blanch) the vegetables so as to 
hold the flavor. Dried onion flakes are one of 
the most treasured delicacies sent from this 
country to England. 

With supply lines stretching half way round 
the world and often broken, the problems of 
subsistence surpass those of any previous war, 
but our efficient Quartermaster Corps is more 
than equal to the task. It will see to it that 
the American Army, whether it is fighting in 
the rain forests of New Guinea or on the sands 
of Africa, keeps up its reputation of being the 
best-fed army in the world. 
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— the Best Will Do 


THE SAILOR is mad! He’s mad 
clear through. And no wonder. 
Some member of the American 
Junior Red Cross somewhere in a 
school in the country he is help- 
ing to protect made a utility bag 
for him, and she didn’t even take 
the trouble to see that the drawstring was put 
in properly. So now the string won’t draw 
and the utility bag is all ready to spill its 
precious cargo of little comforts he really 
needs and wants. 

His buddy got a bag with the seams ripping 
because the girl who sewed that one didn’t 
make sure that each seam ended in a good 
knot. He was too mad to put into a picture! 

We are sorry to have to say it, but we have 
had complaints that some of the things pro- 
duced for the men in our armed forces by 
some Junior Red Cross members are not up 
to standard. A Junior Red Cross visitor to 
one camp reported that the Chinese checker- 
boards had not been sandpapered after they 
had been planed. Little shavings had been 
painted into the holes and the colors were 
running together. In a naval hospital, more 
than a dozen cribbage boards had to be laid 
aside, because the Junior Red Cross members 
who made them had done such poor work. 
In another camp, jokebooks and movie scrap- 
books were too messy and dirty to be given 
to the men, even though the contents had 
been carefully chosen. This camp had even 
received paper dolls from some school that 
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should certainly have known better than that. 

General MacArthur said: “The Red Cross 
has never disappointed us.” Well, we hope he 
never knows about that poor work by some of 
its junior members. It is true that poor work- 
manship and trashy stuff from American Jun- 
ior Red Cross members are rare, but nothing 
that is below standard should ever be sent in 
the name of the Red Cross to the men who are 
giving the best they have for all of us. 

Besides, in these days when we need to save 
so many things, it is a shame to waste and 
spoil good materials. And that reminds us to 
tell you that if you are buying materials for 
utility bags in local stores, be sure to get good, 
strong material. Using poor material is a 
form of waste, too. 

Both waste and poor production can be 
avoided. Here’s the way: 

(1) Let your Junior Red Cross Chairman 
know that your school wants to help and ask 
for the latest check list of articles needed. 

(2) Talk the list over with your teachers 
and then sign up to make the ones you know 
your school is prepared to make properly. 

(3) See that you have the Junior Red Cross 
patterns and instructions. FOLLOW THEM 
EXACTLY. 

(4) Appoint a committee to pass on all the 
work that is turned in, and don’t let anything 
go to the Red Cross Chapter office unless it is 
up to standard. 


Note About the Cover 


LEO POLITI, the artist who did the 
cover for this month, is of Italian ancestry and 
lives in California. He gave us this cover 
without charge just because he likes the NEws 
and its readers. You remember he did the 
drawings for “Alonsito and the Three Quests,” 
which came out in the September and Octo- 
ber issues. He wrote that this cover was in- 
spired by the wanderings of Alonsito. 

A school librarian in Lakewood, Ohio, asked 
us if her school might have the original draw- 
ings of “Alonsito and the Three Quests.” 
Artists almost always want their originals re- 
turned to them, but this time we were able 
to send them to the librarian. She wrote that 
she was using the big drawings in a special 
Mexican exhibit she was setting up in a case 
in a corridor. She is using things made in 
Mexico as a background, and is putting Ruth 
Sawyer’s delightful story, ““The Least One,” in, 
too, because it is a story about Mexico illus- 
trated by Leo Politi. The school paper, The 
Echo, is printing an article about the exhibit. 





Cookies for Learning 


MARION JACKSON PRYDE 


Prep stood listening to Mrs. Auld read the 
Bible. How wonderful it must be to get 
thoughts from letters printed on a page. To 
look at signs and symbols and get a story 
seemed like magic. Some day he was going 
to do that. But he was a slave, and slaves 
were not allowed to go to school. Maybe the 
mistress would teach him. Mrs. Auld began 
reading aloud the story of the brave shepherd 
boy David who killed the giant Goliath. Fred 
could not listen. “Mistress,” he blurted out, 
“will you teach me to read?” Mrs. Auld 
looked up in surprise. Fred’s heart was in 
his mouth. Then she said quietly, “Why, yes. 
Look in Master Tommy’s room and get that 
book with the big letters on it.” 

After that, Mrs. Auld taught Fred every 
day. Then Mrs. Auld told her husband about 
how well the young slave was getting along. 
Mr. Auld was horrified! It was against the 
law to teach a slave to read. Mrs. Auld must 
stop it at once! 

So now Fred used to hide in the attic, try- 
ing to read from old books he found there. 
He tried hard, but could read only words of 
three or four letters. He must find someone 
else to teach him. But this was no simple 
matter. He dared not let anyone in the house- 
hold see him with a book. If only he could 
go to school like the free Negroes, Paul and 
Josiah. But maybe—? Slipping his book 
into his shirt, Fred ran quickly down the 
stairs. He held his breath as he tiptoed 
past the master’s door. . Now, he was past 
Mrs. Auld’s room. On through the kitchen 
he went and out of the back door. He took 
a quick look behind him; then raced down 
the street. 

He found four boys by the gate at Nat’s 


house. “I want to go with you, today,” 
panted Fred. 

Nat turned to the others. “What do you 
say?” 


“If he can keep a secret,” answered Jimmy 
softly. 

“Take this bag of clothes back and tell Ma 
she left something out,” ordered Nat. 

In the house Nat’s mother undid the bundle, 
wrapped Fred’s book in the lining of a pair of 
pants, then quickly retied the bundle. (A 
group of slave boys carrying the weekly wash 


was a common sight in Baltimore. They 
would never be suspected of smuggling their. 
books to a secret school.) 

Down the street, across the lot, into the 
alley, through the market place, and out to 
the church road went the boys. Their foot- 
steps quickened as they spied the deserted 
barn half hidden by huge trees. 

They eased into the shack and lay down on 
the floor. The teacher inside looked through 
a crack in the wall, then gave the sign that 
they were safe. Still lying on the floor, the 
brown boys brought out their books from the 
bundle of clothes. They took chalk from their 
pockets and used the planks of the floor as a 
blackboard. They spoke no unnecessary word. 
They made no needless sound. 

Back on the church road, at the end of the 
lesson, Fred breathed more easily. “It’s a 
shame we have to learn in secret,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Shut up!” said Nat sharply. “You mustn’t 
talk about our school. If teacher is found out, 
he’ll lose his free papers.” 

“What are free papers?” Fred asked. 

“They are a sort of ‘pass’ for slaves. When 
you have free papers you can go wherever you 
like and make your own money.” 

“Some day I’ll have free papers,” Fred said 
to himself. 

When he reached home, Mrs. Auld asked so 
many questions that Fred knew he’d have to 
find another way to get his learning. 

The next afternoon Fred waited for his 
white friends, Bill and Gus, to come home 
from school. In one hand was a Webster’s 
Spelling Book, in the other a bag of big brown 
cakes saved from last night’s supper. 

Four little white boys came alongside. “Hi, 
Fred,” they said. “What’s in the bag?” 

“Cakes,”’ answered Fred. 

“T’ll trade you one for an aggie,” said 
Charley, who was always ready to eat. 

“For two you can have my bottle with the 
June bugs,” put in Joe. 

“Aw,” added Bill, “I’d like some cakes, but 
I don’t have nothing to trade.” 

“You have something I want more than all 
the cakes in the world,” Fred said. “I want 
to learn how to read.” 

“Let me start you off, Fred,” said Gus. “I’m 
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one of the best readers in the class. Come on 
over to Gregg’s cellar.” 

For a long time after his teachers had gone 
away happily munching their cakes, Fred con- 
tinued to study. Over and over he read the 
same pages that he had studied with Gus— 
over and over until he had fixed them firmly 
in his mind. Every cake he got would be 
saved for more lessons. 

By the time he was thirteen, Fred could 
read articles from newspapers and a few pages 
from the Bible which he had found lying in 
the gutter. He had washed them carefully, 
then dried and pressed them. These and his 
“Columbian Orator” were his most treasured 
possessions. Fred had heard Gus and the 
other boys memorizing passages from this 
book. He set up a bootblack stand on a busy 
street and earned the fifty cents he needed 
to buy it. Now he could memorize and discuss 
the lectures and orations with the others. 
Their favorite themes were liberty and free- 
dom. The white boys said they thought Fred 
should be free and often said they hoped that 
he and all of the other Negro slaves would be 
free some day. 

These boys were not the only ones to sym- 
pathize with Fred. Down at the wharf one 
day he volunteered to help two Irish workmen 
unloading stone from a scow. When the men 
found out that Fred was a slave, they en- 
couraged him to escape. They told him of 
white friends in the North who would feed, 
clothe and direct him to safety. The boy 
thought about these things many times, but 
he knew that he would need a pass. There 
was no way of getting that unless he wrote it 
himself. He determined to learn to write. 

In the shipyard of Durgan and Bailey, in 
which Mr. Auld had an interest, Fred kept fire 
under the steambox and watched the ship- 
yard while the carpenters went to dinner. He 
noticed that the men labeled each piece of 
ship’s timber. For example, the wood hewn 
and made ready for the starboard side would 
be initialed with a capital “S”; those pieces 
for the larboard side were marked “L”; those 
for the larboard aft, “L.A.”; for starboard aft, 
“S.A.” Fred began to practice forming these 


letters and every day when the carpenters 


left, he worked on them. 
One evening he met some friends on the 


playground. “Let’s play a game,” he said. 
“Tt’s the writing game. I'll put a letter on this 
board and I bet not one of you can beat me 
making it.” Fred stepped to the board. He 
made a beautiful “S.” The other boys tried, 
but could not equal Fred’s writing. 

“Now try ‘L’,” suggested Fred, writing once 
again on the board. Each boy took a turn, 
but still they were not successful. It was the 
same with the other two letters that Fred had 
practiced on the timbers. 

“Let me call the letter,” put in Paul. 

“You write first, then,” said Fred. He 
watched the other boys write before he took 
his turn and so learned to write other letters. 

Fred practiced on fences and pavements, 
trying to improve his handwriting. He de- 
lighted most in copying the italics from Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book, until he could make them 
without looking at the book. 

One day in the attic Fred found some of 
Tommy Auld’s copy books. Mrs. Auld, who 
was quite proud of her son’s handwriting, had 
saved them. Whenever the house was empty, 
Fred got the master’s pen and ink and copied 
Tommy’s writing lessons. 

When the family was at home, Fred would 
creep into the kitchen loft. On the top of an 
old flour barrel he would practice letter-mak- 
ing from his Bible, the Methodist hymn book, 
or any other book he happened to have. Deep 
into the night, when others were asleep, he 
continued to study. 

Unfortunately, Fred was moved from the 
Aulds’ home in Baltimore to a plantation on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. For many 
years he suffered great hardships. At last he 
was brought back to Baltimore to work as a 
caulker in a shipyard. Finally he escaped to 
the free territory of the North. Working and 
studying night and day, he continued to im- 
prove himself. And so Frederick Douglass be- 
came not only a fearless newspaper editor, but 
also a famous orator. He even became a 
United States Marshal, the Recorder of Deeds 
in the District of Columbia and, later, Min- 
ister to Haiti. He was recognized everywhere 
as the ablest leader of his people. 

Years later Fred’s friends were proud to 
know that they had helped a slave boy to be- 
come a great defender of liberty and a cham- 
pion of freedom for all. 


Are You Sure You Are Enrolled for 1943? 


Have you enrolled in the American Junior Red Cross for 1943? If so, you should have received the 
January issue of the NEWS. But you will not get any more issues after this one, unless your enroll- 
ment applications have been forwarded by your local Chapter to the Red Cross Area Office. 
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Serving Men 


].R.C. members all over the U. S., as in the Reading, 
Pa., photo above, stand ready to serve servicemen. 
Right: School 8’s afghan for a soldier, Elmira, N. Y. 


Throughout the United Nations, children are making 
things that men in the armed forces need. Above, 
Chinese girl learns to hem blankets for soldiers; at 
right, Russian boys make pillowcases as presents 
for returning Red Army men 


Junior Red Cross only makes what Red Cross 
field directors or hospital councils ask for: 
at left, J.R.C. members supply radios for 
Westover Field by request (see next page) 
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A Trip to Westover Field 


8, 


Ay EVERY ARMY POST there is a station 
hospital to take care of patients who need only 
emergency or short-time care. In small hos- 
pitals, Red Cross service is given by a Field 
Director, but in hospitals of 250 beds or more, 
resident Red Cross social workers and recrea- 
tion assistants are also assigned at the request 
of the War Department. 

Junior Red Cross members throughout the 
country are doing all they can to help with 
this big job the Red Cross is doing. Right now 
some eighty different articles are being made 
in home economics and manual arts classes 
for the comfort and pleasure of our armed 
forces. In the past year alone, three million 
items have been turned out by the J. R.C. In 
addition to the things which they have made, 
Junior Red- Cross members, through their 
Service Funds, have bought many gifts which 
bring special enjoyment to our soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines. All of these things, of course, 
are to fill a known need, upon word from com- 
manding officers through Red Cross Field Di- 
rectors on the spot. 

For some time, J. R. C. members of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, have “adopted’ men in 
hospitals of the Veterans Administration and, 
besides keeping on with this important serv- 
ice, they are taking a great interest nowadays 
in our armed forces. By special invitation, a 
group of Junior Red Cross members visited the 
station hospital at Westover Field, Chickadee 
Falls, Massachusetts, taking with them four- 
teen radios which they had purchased, at the 
request of the local Red Cross field director, 
for the use of the boys at the Field. Accounts 
of the visit were published in We Serve, the 
J. R. C. newsletter brought out by the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, members. Here are par- 
agraphs from two of the letters: 

“We made our trip to Westover Field in the 
new station wagon owned by the Red Cross 
Motor Corps. When we approached the gate, 
we found the guards alert and ready. We were 
halted; our names were taken, and we were 
given huge orange buttons. Mine said, ‘Visi- 
tor No. 13.’ The field hummed with activity. 
Bombers and trucks were lined up on every 
side. 

“Our purpose in going to the base was the 
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distribution of the radios, and with the aid of 
the Red Cross Field Director we accomplished 
this. Then we walked through the hospital. 
The building was overcrowded with sick men. 
Many, however, were able to walk, but they 
were not ready for strenuous duties. It is 
during these periods of enforced rest that 
games, cards, books and radios are much ap- 
preciated. Probably ten wards of thirty-two 
beds each would give an idea of the number of 
patients that could be comfortably sheltered. 
We were glad to find that most of the illnesses 
would soon yield to treatment. 

“Although the men are engaged in the stern 
business of war, they enjoy movies, ball games, 
boxing matches, and drilling, of course. These 
soldiers were fine representatives of the Amer- 
icans who fight for democracy in the world to- 
day. We were happy, as members of the Jun- 
ior Red Cross, to do a bit toward building the 
sturdy morale which marks these defenders 
of our liberties.”—Philip Smith, West Spring- 
field Junior High School. 


“When we reached Westover Field, a Red 
Cross field man, in uniform, got into the car 
and on we went. We first visited the hospital, 
which was a low building or several buildings 
with long corridors connecting the various 
quarters. This makes it possible for the nurses 
and doctors to go from ward to ward without 
going out-of-doors, and if a bomb hit one of 
the buildings, patients could be moved to the 
next one under cover. After looking around ~ 
the hospital, we were taken to the field and 
near the hangars. We could not go in even if 
that were the one thing we really wanted to 
do. 

“We found that the men had many sports. 
We saw them playing baseball and basketball. 
We saw some of the books and magazines 
which had been donated by branches of the 
Red Cross. 

“The Red Cross nurse told us that the 
planes would come into this field, and they 
would be moved on to another, and then an- 
other until they were across the country. By 
doing this, no one would know where they 
were going.” 

—Laurence Andrews, Agawam Center School. 





Letter from the Burma Border 


N OT LONG AGO, we came across a news- 
paper report from Calcutta in India. It told 
how United States soldiers went out in trucks 
scouring the countryside of Assam for fresh 
vegetables to supply vitamins for the Army 
mess. Twice a week, said the report, Ameri- 
can units sent out trucks on trips totaling 800 
miles to bring in the fresh foods needed to 
keep our soldiers fit. Our Army got the vege- 
tables by an arrangement with the British, 
and the bills were charged on the lease-lend 
account, because, you see, while we send many 
things to the British under lease-lend ar- 
rangements, the British let us have materials 
for our war effort, too. The trucks brought 
back corn, beans, carrots, eggplant, beets, let- 
tuce, cabbage and cauliflower. 

Assam is in British India and borders on 
Burma. Burma is important just now be- 
cause the United Nations need it so that we 
can get supplies and help through to China, 
and that is why soldiers of the United Nations 
are on that border now. You can get an idea 
of the kind of country they are in from a letter 
in an album sent to the Junior High School in 
Great Falls, Montana, by the Mission Girls’ 
High School in Gologhat in Assam: 


ASSAM is a beautiful province with 
hills and plains. There are no big cities, few 
good roads and few bridges over big rivers. 
There is only one main railway, which runs 
from one end of the province to the other. 
Assam is covered with dense forests with all 
kinds of beasts in them, There are elephants, 
tigers, leopards, wolves, jackals and many 
‘ kinds of snakes and birds. The forests are 
dangerous for those who travel on foot. It is 
difficult to get shelter, too, because the vil- 
lages are far apart. 

In the plains the summer lasts from April 
till October. Last summer in our school the 
highest temperature was 100°. In the hills, 
summer lasts from May till August. During 
the winter in the hills it is very cold. The 
southwest monsoon rain begins in June and 
lasts till September. During that time, the 
people are very busy with their cultivation. 
In Assam, the rainfall in one year is about 80 
inches, but in Cherrapunji this year there has 


been 419 inches. Last year in our school, the 
highest rainfall was three inches in one day. 
The land is very fertile so the people have suf- 
ficient food to eat. 

Tea is the big money crop in Assam. The 
plantations are owned mostly by Europeans. 
Before putting in tea plants, the planters 
make the ground smooth and put up fences of 
wire and iron posts to protect the small plants 
from goats and cows. Large trees are planted 
to shade the small plants. When the tea 
shrubs grow up, many men and women come 
and pluck the green and new leaves from the 
upper part of every shrub. At the tea factory 
the leaves are spread in a drying house. The 
clerks and other officers in the factory sort the 
tea. Wecan buy it from the tea factory. But 
the people who work in a factory get it free. 

There are many different tribes in Assam 
and many different dialects, but the principal 
language is Assamese. Even hill people learn 
it nowadays. The hill people are taller and 
bigger than those who live on the plains. 

The villagers build their houses with cane, 
straw and bamboo, and some are built with 
big leaves. The village house has only two or 
three rooms, and one door and one window. 
First, bamboos are set in the ground and tied 
together for the frame of the house. Then 
thatch is tied on the roof, which is made about 
six inches thick. The walls are made of split 
bamboo and tied to the frame. Earth is car- 
ried in and pounded down to make the floor. 

The village school is a thatched house of 
wood, bamboo and straw. It contains only 
one big room with three or four windows. 
There is a chair for the teacher and some 
benches and mats for the children. There are 
not many boards and maps. There are many 
holidays, like Puja, or Christmas vacation. 

There is a little garden near the school. 
When the master gets time, he teaches the 
children how to plant seeds and flowers and 
how to keep their garden clean. If they learn 
well, then they can help their parents. 

Some of the village people do not know how 
to read and write, but when their children 
learn in school they show their parents how to 
keep their houses and bodies clean and also 
teach them how to read and write. 


W Are you helping with the Victory Book Campaign of 1943? 
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THIS LETTER from the Red Cross 
Medical Social Worker at the Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, Memorial Hos- 
pital was written to the Junior Red 
Cross of Dilworth School in that city: 





“Dear Junior Red Cross Members: 

“Little Marjorie had been in the hospital 
for nearly two months, in a cast that covered 
most of her body. Her family lived far up in 
the mountains, and could not come to see her 
often. She got so tired of staying in the cast 
in one position, and so tired of being all by 
herself, that some days she just had to cry. 
She wanted so much to have something to do 
with her hands to keep the days from drag- 
ging. We took her books and magazines, and 
she cut pictures out and pasted them in a 
scrapbook, but she got tired of that after a 
week or two. Then your finger paints and 
clay came. Now Marjorie spends her days 
very pleasantly because there are dozens of 
things to make out of clay and finger paints, 
and she never gets bored with making them. 

“Marjorie’s little friend Catherine wasn’t in 
a cast and didn’t have to stay in the hospital 
so long, but she had a disease that was partic- 
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ularly painful. Often she found that playing 
with those paper dolls you sent helped take 
her mind off of the pain. 

“These two little girls asked me to write to 
you and thank you for them for the lovely 
presents. As we get other patients who need 
things, we shall probably be calling on you 
again. It is such a big help to us to know that 
we have interested friends.” 


LATEST appropriation from your Na- 

tional Children’s Fund was for $300 

to be used to buy materials for Christ- 
mas decorations for schools in the War Relo- 
cation Centers of the Pacific Area. Junior 
Red Cross members in these schools made the 
decorations. 

In plenty of time for Christmas, Pacific 
Area members sent gifts of marbles, toys, sew- 
ing materials, games and books to boys and 
girls in the War Relocation Centers for Japa- 
nese and Japanese-Americans in our country. 

Junior Red Cross activities are being 
planned for the children in schools in these 
centers, and one report says that “in at least 
two, Junion Red Cross projects are going for- 
ward by leaps and bounds.” At Newell, Cali- 
fornia, for example, J. R. C. Councils are being 
organized in the schools, and Council mem- 
bers will help to plan activities. Before the 
holidays, Christmas cards were made, and toys 
redecorated and repaired. Potholders, door- 
stops, dish towels, checkerboards, scrapbooks, 
bookends, rag dolls and animals were made 
for sale at a Red Cross Gift Shop. Sewing 
materials, bark and tule grass were made into 
attractive items for sale at the shop. 

Right now, sewing, knitting, crocheting and 
handicraft groups are busy on production for 
Junior Red Cross. These Japanese-American 
boys and girls are happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of keeping on with the activities which 
they have for years accepted as their share of 
helping with the J. R. C. program. 

Cosma Sakamoto, head of the A.R.C. Unit 
at the Tule Lake War Relocation Center, 
wrote, before being inducted into the U. S. 
Army, that some 4,000 Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers are at work there already. 


Junior Red Cross members at Ogden Elementary 
School, Chicago, Illinois, had well-organized plans 
for the Victory Book Campuign in their school 
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ONE Of the boy patients in St. Mar- 
garet’s Hospital, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, wrote to members of the Finney 
County, Kansas, Chapter: 

“Hearty thanks for your ‘sweet’ valentines. 
They made many a little heart happy. We 
had a nice time on February 14. In the after- 
noon, popcorn and valentine cookies were 
served. Our valentine box was almost full 
when it was opened at suppertime. I got sev- 
enteen valentines. There are not so many 
children here at present, but there will be 
three more this afternoon. Most of the time 
there are about twenty boys and girls; then 
life is quite gay. Every day the American Red 
Cross Gray Ladies come around to play with 
us. They do many acts of kindness for the 
patients. 

“I was operated on four weeks ago, and hope 
to go home pretty soon. I am in a nice room 
which is painted in pink and lavender, and 
has a big border of bunnies all around the 
walls. Some children call it the Easter bunny 
room.” : 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, Junior High 
jose worked out a plan to interest 





the whole school in Junior Red Cross 

activities. They told about it in a 
school correspondence album sent to fellow- 
members in South America: 

“When we set out to collect scraps of mate- 
rial, we printed letters telling what kind of 
scraps we wanted. Since they were to be used 
for stuffed toys, we cut out small animals and 
pasted them on letters which were given to 
school children to take home to their parents. 
From the cloth scraps we made stuffed toys 
such as dogs, cats, giraffes, elephants, don- 
keys and frogs. Beanbags were made in the 
shape of fish, chickens and ducks. When we 
had our drive for tinfoil and hangers, we took 
boxes and made miniature factories out of 
them. The tinfoil was to be dropped in the 
smokestack of one factory, and the hangers 
were put in a slot in the roof of another fac- 
tory. Posters beside the factories told what 
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they were for. To interest pupils in filling 
gift boxes, we got cardboard posts and rope 
and made a clothesline. We pinned the arti- 
cles we wanted on the clothesline: soap, hand- 
kerchiefs, washcloths, combs, small toys, pen- 
cils and small notebooks.” 


members pieced a quilt, using outing 

scraps which they got from the Red 
Cross Production Room of the Chapter. In 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania, squares of woolen 
material taken from suits, coats and other 
garments that had outgrown their usefulness 
as clothing were laundered and cut into 
squares. Crocheted together, the pieces made 
laprobes for convalescent soldiers and sailors 
in hospitals. Money from the sale of material 
gathered in their War on Waste paid for 
material which made the backs of the lap- 
robes. 


sx IN ABILENE, Kansas, Junior Red Cross 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members in Coim- 

batore, Madras, India, wrote to the 

William Lipscomb School in Dallas, 
Texas: 

“The first aim of our Junior Red Cross is to 
promote health. We are required to keep our 
persons as well as our classrooms neat and 
clean. Generally the children go out of their 
classes at recess and buy sweets and other food 
from outside. Most of these are dirty and in- 
jurious to health. To stop this, the Junior 
Red Cross itself decided to prepare sweets for 
sale. 

“There is a health chart on each classroom 
wall on which the height and weight of every 
pupil is noted. If anyone has gone down in 
weight, the Red Cross secretary sends word at 
once to the parents, or takes the child to the 
doctor. The Red Cross supplies children who 
cannot afford to buy it with any kind of medi- 
cine the doctor prescribes. 

“The Junior Red Cross also has a garden in 
which we grow vegetables like tomatoes, brin- 
jals (eggplant) and beans. We sell these veg- 
etables and use the money for charities.” 
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Barbara Meets the Tam 


Mildred W. Hilyard 


Pictures by Helen Finger 


“! TTHE next morning, when the gnome 

came to the castle, the queen was 
ready to receive him, for she knew at last 
that his name was Rumplestiltskin. As 
he came into the room she smiled and—”’ 


“Barbara, turn out that light and go to 
sleep!” 

“All right, Mother.” Barbara closed 
the book and snapped off the light. A 
full moon shone in a broad path across 
the bed. 

Suddenly Barbara stared in surprise. 
Someone was sitting there on the bed, in 
the center of the moonlight. It was 
someone short, and fat, and half-hidden 
under a peaked cap with a long white 
feather. He turned a pair of very bright 
eyes on her. 

“Well!” he said in a wheezy voice. “I 
must say it’s about time.” 

“Time?” asked Barbara. 

“T thought you were never going to be 
ready,” he said. ‘We shall be late if we 
don’t hurry.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry.” Barbara sat up 
straight. “I didn’t know—’ 

“Well, you should,” he snapped. 
“Now don’t ask foolish questions. The 
Tam wants you. If we are late, the Tam 
will lose his temper, and I don’t know 
when we shall find it again.”’ 

Barbara slipped out of bed and put on 
her bathrobe. She stepped to the win- 
dow and was surprised to find that the 
little man was just as tall as she was. 

Just then he stepped off the sill right 
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into the path of the moonbeams. 

“Oh, don’t do that! You'll fall down 
in the yard and be hurt,” she cried. 

“Nonsense,” he snapped. “Look 
around you, girl.” 

To Barbara’s surprise, the moon path 
seemed to get wider and thicker. Her 
own home seemed to grow thin and dim. 
She stepped quickly into the path for 
fear that her house would dissolve and 
let her fall. The trees and the house and 
the yard disappeared. Nothing was left 
but the bright moonlight and the little 
man ahead of her. She held her bath- 
robe around her and ran to catch up. 

They were walking on a broad white 
road. On each side were wide fields. 
Everything was very still. Far ahead 
there shone a light which made the road 
and the fields and even the trees look 
white and shining. 

“Oh, how pretty! Just like snow, only 
not so cold. Do you like snow, Mr 
I’m afraid I don’t know your name,” she 
added politely. 

The little man looked up quickly. 
“Well, you ought to. You’ve looked for 
me often enough. Yes, you have. Lots 
of nights, when you should have been 
in your bed. I’m the Man in the Moon, 
silly!” 

“But how can you be the Man in the 
Moon when you aren’t in the moon 
now?” 

“That’s easy. 
in?” 


“The third.” 





What grade are you 





Senge 








“Well, how can you be in the third 

grade when you're out here with me?” 
‘“Why—I—I don’t know, but—”’ 
“That’s it. That’s it. You don’t 


know. I don’t know. Look out!” 
just in time to 


Barbara dodged 
keep from being 
struck by a lit- 
tle animal who 
dashed in front 
of her and disap- 
peared in a bur- 
row on the other 
side of the road. 

“Tt’s the but- 
tons again,’’ 
scolded the Man 
in the Moon. 
“There’s a regu- 
lar pest of them 
this year. If only 
they’d look 
where they’re 
going—but no, 
they must run 
backwards. They 
like to see where 
it is they’ve been. 


horse!” 


Silly, aren’t they?” 


“Buttons?” echoed Barbara. Sud- 
denly she laughed. “Oh! Buttonholes!”’ 

“Certainly. What else would you call 
them?” 

“Why, as” 

“That’s it. That’s it. You’ve done it 


again. Youdon’t know. I don’t know.” 

He was just too rude, thought Bar- 
bara. This was not at all the way her 
mother had told her to treat strangers. 

“Here!” he cried suddenly. “Care- 
ful! You’re getting up on your high 
horse!” 

And Barbara found that she really was 
riding on a horse, although she was sure 








“Careful!” he cried, “You're getting up on your high 





she did not remember getting up. She 
clutched at the white mane and looked 
down at the little man below in the road. 

The Man in the Moon had been run- 
ning around and around Barbara and 
her great horse. “It’s all right,” he called 

ae up. “You got a 
day-mare; I was 
afraid it would 
be a night-mare, 
and you might 
hurt yourself. 
But you can 
come down off 
that one. And 
be quick—we’ve 
wasted so much 
time, and the 
Tam will be an- 
gry.” 

Barbara _ slid 
down, but it was 
not so easy as 
getting up had 
been. As_ she 
started to run 
after the Man in 
the Moon a voice called her from the 
field. 

Barbara stopped and looked over the 
fence. In the middle of the field a round 
figure in overalls was leaning on a hoe. 

“It’s the Pig,” said the Man in the 
Moon, who was back again at her elbow. 

“But what makes him look so funny?” 

“He’s pickled. Sh-h—don’t let him 
hear you. He’s very sensitive.” 

“Pickled? But why—” 

“Didn’t you ever hear of pickled pig’s 
feet, silly?” 

““Why—yes—only I thought—” 

“There you go again—thinking. Al- 
ways thinking. Sh-h. Here he comes.” 
165 





The Pickled Pig was smiling in a 


friendly manner. He took off his hat 
politely and spoke to Barbara. 

“Sorry to bother you,” he said in a 
pleasant voice, “but have you seen 
Mother of Pearl?” 

“No, I haven’t,” Barbara answered. 
“At least, I don’t think Ihave. So many 
strange things—” 

“Strange! Strange!” The Pig drew 
himself up to his full height. “I beg your 
pardon, Miss. I see nothing strange 
around here.” And he turned his.back 
on them and went to hoeing briskly. 

“There,” muttered the Man in the 
Moon. “I told you he was sensitive.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. I didn’t mean— 
what,” she suddenly clutched at his arm, 
“what is he raising in his garden?”’ 

“Bacon and eggs, of course. What’s 
wrong about that?” 

“Why, nothing, except that they’re 
cooked! Hanging there on the bushes, 
cooked!” 

The Man in the Moon looked at her in 
disgust. “Well, I should hope you 


wouldn’t want them uncooked. Or per- 








haps you'd prefer to raise them raw when 
this kind is just as easy to grow?” 

Barbara was about to answer when the 
Pig suddenly forgot his anger and 
pointed excitedly with the hoe handle. 

‘Here she comes now. And Mother of 
Vinegar with her. But where’s Pearl? 
I did so want to see Pearl. She must be 
there. No, she didn’t come.”’ Two great 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Barbara saw two women hurrying 
along. The one with the soft light about 
her and the lovely pale draperies must be 
Mother of Pearl. Mother of Vinegar 
wore a clinging brown dress. Barbara 
thought that the hem was disgracefully 
ragged. 

Without noticing the Pig, Mother of 
Pearl took the Man in the Moon by the 
arm. 

“Is she the one?” she asked, nodding 
her head at Barbara. Then, without 
waiting for an answer, she said, “You 
must hurry—the Tam is furious at wait- 
ing. Everybody is afraid to speak to 
him.” 

“And you'll have to go the long 
way round, too,” chimed in. Mother 
of Vinegar, “around Robin Hood’s 
Barn.” She waved a scrawny brown 
arm at a big building farther down 
the road. 

“The Tam has already broken 
three shoelaces and a promise,” said 
Mother of Pearl loudly. “You ought 
to have heard him—’” 

The Man in the Moon snatched 
Barbara’s arm and dragged her after 
him as fast as his little legs would go. 
Just ahead of them was an immense 


The Pig was very sensitive; two big tears 
rolled down his cheeks 
















building, long and low 
and shining’ white. 
Barbara thought that it 
looked somehow famil- 
iar, although she could 
not at the moment seem 
to place it. Lots of peo- 
ple were running here 
and there about it like 
ants. Most of them 
were scampering up 
and down a ladder that 
led to the roof of the 
building for, strange 
to say, there were no 
doors or windows to be 
seen. In less time than 
it takes to tell, the Man in the Moon 
hustled Barbara onto the ladder. 

‘“‘Up—quick—”’ he panted. “‘Quick— 
here—look out!” 

For Barbara had not noticed that the 
inside of the building was quite hollow, 
and had fallen headlong over the wall. 
Down and down she fell, past the spot- 
less whiteness. Then suddenly she 
landed with a thump that shook her from 
head to foot. Struggling to her feet, she 
stood breathless, knowing that at last she 
was before the mysterious Tam. 

He was tall and had square shoulders 
and foamy, fluffy white whiskers. Over 
his wide shoulders and down his body 
hung a robe of some fuzzy material in a 
. delicate pattern, completely covering his 
feet. He stood on a raised platform, 
white, but of a different substance than 
the wall. His hard blue eyes left Bar- 
bara, swept the crowd. Barbara, peep- 
ing through her eyelashes, saw that the 
Tam seemed to have letters up and down 
the front of him: TAM HTAB. The let- 


ters stirred something in Barbara’s mind. 
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Slowly the Tam 
raised a bony finger 
and pointed at her 


She began to hear a faint hum as she 
watched the Tam, who had turned away 
a bit. As the buzzing grew louder and 
louder, someone cried out, “Look out— 
she’s got a bee in her bonnet! And she 
has no bonnet on!” Everyone rushed at 
her. Only the Tam stood quiet, and 
slowly, slowly raised a bony finger and 
pointed at her. From the foamy beard 
a deep voice spoke. 

“You forgot to fold me up and hang 
me up again after your bath tonight.” 

The buzzing in her head exploded. 

“I know!” she cried. “It’s soap— 
that’s what it is, the platform—and this 
is a bathtub—and you—it’s backwards 
from this side, but that’s what it says— 
you're our bath mat!” 

“Barbara!” She opened her eyes, to 
find herself looking into her mother’s 
startled face. “What is the matter, 
dear?” Barbara blinked, then found 
herself laughing. 

“That wasn’t any day-mare, was it, 
Even the Man in the Moon 


couldn’t say that!” 
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